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THE ALDINE. 



A LIFE'S ROMANCE. 

In the second half of the last century there lived 
in the Greek quarter of Constantinople a poor shoe- 
maker, who had nothing he could call his own except 
a large and growing family. His children were re- 
markable for beauty, the pure Grecian type being 
developed in each one to a degree that excited uni- 
versal wonder. The eldest, a girl born in 1773, was 
considered the most beautiful child in the whole city ; 
and the poor shoemaker's friends used to say that 
Sophie, for that was her name, would yet make his 
fortune. 

But how ? By winning a wealthy son-in-law } Yes, 
but not exactly in 
the fashion which 
we are used to. At 
that time — and it 
is still the case to 
a great extent — 
the possession of 
a beautiful daugh- 
ter was too often 
the means of en- 
riching a poor 
man in a manner 
whl'ch Christian 
people regard 
with horror and 
detestation. Un- 
der the shameful 
code of morals 
then prevalent in 
the Turkish capi- 
tal, the trade in 
beautiful women 
was not consider- 
ed dishonorable. 
Greek girls as well 
as Circassian were 
sold in the public 
market, and the 
man who refused 
to accept a good 
price for a beauti- 
ful daughter, was 
regarded as over- 
scrupulous, or a 
fool. 

In 1786, the old 
Marquis de Beau- 
viere, French am- 
bassador at the 
court of the Sub- 
lime Porte, saw 
the shoemaker's 
beautiful daugh- 
ter, and was so 
captivated by her 
charms that he 
bought her of her 
father for the sum 
of 1,500 piastres. 

His bargain was 
soon concluded. 
The poor shoe- 
maker was raised 
above necessity, 
and no one ever 
thought of asking 
the daughter's 
consent. She was 
at once transfer- 
red to the ambas- 
sador's palace, 
and there sur- 
rounded with all the luxuries and delights that wealth 
could bestow. She was richly clothed, attended by 
crowds of obsequious servants, learned to speak and 
write French, and attained considerable proficiency 
in music and other polite accomplishments. 

Three years passed in this bewildering whirl, when 
the marquis was summoned back to France. He 
decided, for various reasons, to pursue the land route 
through Poland and Russia. It was his intention to 
transplant his beautiful Greek captive to his estate 
in the south of France, there being many reasons for 
not taking her to Paris. Stopping to rest a few days 
at the Russian frontier fortress of Kaminiezk-Po- 
dolsk, he inconsiderately allowed Sophie to accom- 
pany him on a visit to the commander of the post. 
Count Johann De Witt, a handsome cavalier and man 
of the world, who had scarcely passed his thirty-third 



year. The contrast between him and the old mar- 
quis, who had kept her jealously from the sight of 
younger men, made a powerful impression on the 
susceptible heart of the young girl. The comman- 
dant was equally impressed ; and the natural result 
followed. He found means to declare his love, and 
was assured that it was returned. It only remained 
to get rid of the ambassador on some reasonable pre- 
text. Under pretense of viewing the beauties of the 
country, he was induced to accompany an adjutant in 
a ride outside the walls, leaving Sophie in charge of 
a lady. No sooner was he outside than the gates 
were closed. De Witt took the beautiful Greek before 
the priest, who speedily married them. The com- 




THE COUNTESS POTOZKI. 

mandant was above small meanness. He met the 
enraged marquis at the gate, paid him over the exact 
sum he had given for Sophie, and then, in the most 
polite manner, and with many wishes for his safe 
journey home, dismissed him. 

In this way the poor shoemaker's daughter, the 
most beautiful woman of the century, became the 
wife of the Russian General De Witt, and entered 
upon still another phase of life. But it soon became 
evident to both that somehow a mistake had been 
made. Their feeling for each other proved to be a 
transient passion. A child was born to them, but 
it did not make their union more loving. Sophie 
grew tired of the monotonous life of a small frontier 
town, and longed to visit St. Petersburg, of whose 
festivities and luxuries glowing accounts reached her 
from time to time. 



With many misgivings De Witt at length yielded 
to her importunities ; St. Petersburg at that time sur- 
passed even Versailles in the luxury and frivolity of 
court life. Sophie burst upon this life like a new- 
risen star. Her beauty dazzled every eye. Even 
Catherine, in her declining years as great a sinner as 
in her youth, and subject to frightful paroxysms of 
jealousy when her lovers were attracted by younger 
charms, could not repress her admiration for this 
beautiful apparition from the south. The proudest 
nobles hastened to lay their wealth and titles at her 
feet. Among them was Count Stanislaus Felix Po- 
tozki, who was reckoned the handsomest, as he was 
among the richest, of all the courtiers who gave eclat 

to the.voluptuous 
court of Cathe- 
rine. He was in 
the very prime of 
life, an aristocrat 
born and bred ; a 
field marshal of 
distinguished ser- 
vices, and a great 
favorite with the 
empress. General 
De Witt's misgiv- 
ings about intro- 
ducing his beau- 
tiful wife into the 
whirl of court life 
were only too well 
founded. Sophie 
and Count Potoz- 
ki fell in love at 
first sight. It is 
said they came to 
an understanding 
the first evening 
they met, at a 
court ball. There 
were barriers in 
the way which 
prevented a repe- 
tition of the play 
at the garrison 
town. Sophie was 
now the wife of a 
Russian general. 
But she had been 
bought once ; why 
not again } Potoz- 
ki was very rich. 
On his vast es- 
tates were above 
200,000 serfs. He 
made the offer of 
an enormous sum 
to De Witt, condi- 
tioned on his re- 
1 easing Sophie ; 
and the general, 
knowing that he 
should lose her, 
concluded to 
make the best of 
a bad matter. 
The bargain was 
soon concluded. 
Sophie was di- 
vorced from De 
Witt and immedi- 
ately married to 
Potozki. 

Catherine was 
incensed at the 
affair. No moral 
sense was left to be offended, but her vanity was 
deeply wounded, and certain plans for Potozki's po- 
litical preferment, on which she had set her heart, 
were irrevocably deranged. The count retired to his 
estates with his beautiful wife, and there remained in 
retirement until the death of the empress. But the 
countess, her heart at rest, had learned to love retire- 
ment. She passed much of her time on a beautiful 
estate in the Crimea, on which Potozki had expended 
fabulous sums of money. Here two sons were born 
to them ; and here, in 1803, Potozki died. The coun- 
tess, still beautiful, occasionally appeared at court 
afterward, but for the most part lived on her estates, 
devotedly loved by friends and dependents for her 
kindness and benevolence. She died of consump- 
tion, in 1823, at Berlin, where she had gone to seek 
medical advice. 



